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ABSTRACT 

In the fall of 1972r superintendents and principals 
in 21 school disi:rict with significant Puerto Rican enrollmeiat were 
interviewed. The interviews (usually lasting over three hours) 
focused on the educators' attitudes toward Puerto Ricans as a people; 
their perceptions of the educational needs of Puerto Rican 
youngsters; views on accountability ^ assimilation versus cultural 
pluralissDy bilingual/bicultural education^ and parental involvemejat • 
Among the findings were the following: While 30 percent of the 
educators indicate it is methodologically unsound to evaluate the 
educational development of children with a language barrier (prinjary 
language of communication being different from the language of 
instruction) in the same manner as for children who speak and 
understand English fluently^ all 21 districts do so* Only 13 percent 
of the educators indicated that they were trying to correct this 
procedure y despite limited resources, by using bilingual test 
monitors and reportedly intensive Spanish-speaking personnel 
recruitment. Seventy percent of the administrators stated that they 
agreed with accountability , but only if it were shared equally by 
parent, student, teacher, principal, superintendent, board, funding 
source, and 10 percent even included in the school custodian, 
(Author/JM) 
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ThG U.S. Office of E'.ucation (grant :oi:G-0-72-1110) 
^'hich funded, the Puerto riican Congress to conduct a researcli 
study on the '^Educational ileecs r.ssprcraent - elementary and 
secondary - of Puerto Picans in vev; Jersey'* maJe possible this 
report. 

The attache-'i. chapter on -'The Educators" is the first stage 
in the fulfillment of the above research grant. Ten thousand 
Questionnaires cidninistered to elementary and secondary Puerto 
r.ican and I^ispanic students and their parents throughout ''Te^r 
Jersey provides additional data for subsequent chapters currently 
.'•iGing conplete^l. 

To Dr. John 'Ricl^ert, Chai: man of Stoclrton College's 'division 
of lanagement Sciences, and Professor Alfonso Gandica v7e acknov/ledc 
gratefully their support in the data processing of the students 
and parents questionnaires. ?,ickert and Gandica provided v;ise 
counsel and yeomr.n service. 

To the stuo.ents and their parents ^rho cooperated and made 
such a factual statement possible, v/e can only hop^ that our 
tas' s of data-gather inq , processing, and analysis are as full 
and conolete as is your interest and support. 

To the principals and superintendents (the educators) , v/e 
respect your candor and are thankful for your cooperation. 



To the board anu staff v^.o contributecl to this iraportant 
document anr" the additional forthconing chapters^ I can only 
add that our collectivo patience and resolve has, inrlee.l, been 
sustaine-l and rev/ardeO. . 



ReVo Alfonso Roman 
Chairman 



Chapter 11"; The Educators 

The f•e^7 Jersey Supreme Court in its decision of ?pril 3, 
1973, in the case of Robinson V. Cahill declared the state's 
system of school finance unconstitutional in that it fails to 
orovide a "thorough and efficient'' system of public schools as 
mandated by the State Constitution. 

The court recognized both the financial and the ''content" 
aspects of the constitutional reouirement. However, the weight 
of public attention has been on the former: '*It may bo doubted 
that the thorough and efficient system of schools required by 
the 1375 amendment can realistically be met by reliance upon 
local taxation.'*... ^There is no more evidence today than 
there v/as a hundred years ago that this approach will succeed.*' 

-•^hile the court stopped short of specifying whether the 
"content" portion of the definition would entail both process 
and product, it is clear that many educators feel it is their 
responsibility and prerogative as educators to do so. 

I!o one can quarrel v;ith the question: "Can a system 
be thorough and efficient if it does not provide a process which 
yields a product?" The crucial questions, of course are v;ho 
develops the process (i.e., goals, objectives, assessment, pro-- 
gram activities, and evaluation); and vrho and how is the product 
n.onitored and all that that entails. 
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The problem is that no one knows v;hat i£ "thorough and 
efficient'' education • v:hile-the court has stated thatv "quality 
educational opportunity does depend in substantial measure upon 
the numbers of dollars invested,*' it is quite clear that most 
v.'orking definitions proceed backv;ards from the premise of what 
'thorough and efficient'' is not . 

It may be worthwhile to note at this juncture that Webster's 
Collegiate Dictionary defines thorough as 'complete'' or '*exhaus-- 
tive/' and efficient as ^'productive" in terms of both ''desired 
effects" and ''v;ithout v;aste'' with "effective* being its synonym. 

Uo\yy, to join the issue, it unavoidably must be said that 
far too many Ilew Jersey educational administrators by acquies- 
cence and/or lack of resolve, have allowed educational policies 
to be diluted and subverted by real and perceived local "political^' 
constraints (i.e. The ''movers and the shakers," the "board, 
the ''favoritism of tenure," ''lack of parental involvement,*' 
teacher provincialism and the "traditional" fare of their 
education). The hard reality in that the education system, as 
a socio-political process, has stifled too many educational 
administrators. The development and monitoring of the "content" 
(process and product) of "thorough and efficient" education 
must recognize this fact. The fiscal apprehensions that the 
court expressed concerning the "convulsive implications""' for 
"home rule" are no less true for the area of educational 
''content" . 
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In the fall of 197 2^ superintendents. .and.. .principals in 
tv/enty one (21) school distr.ij:::.ts - v^ith significant Puerto Rican 
enrollment were intervieu^eJI (•'est *"few York; Union City, Roboken, 
Perth I'^nboy, T'oodbine, Passaic, ^"^eehav^ken , Pater son, Flizabeth, 
V^ineland, Dover, Jersey City, -Tev/ark, Camden, ""ev; Brunswick, 
Lakev7ood, Hammonton, liOng Branch, Torth Bergen ^ Trenton, and 
Key port) . 

Our intervieWvS (usually lasting over three hours) v/ere 
focused on the educators' attitudes tov/ards Puerto Tvicans as 
a people? their perceptions of the educational needs of Puerto 
r\ican youngsters; viev/s on accountability^ av^similation vs cultura 
pluralism., bilingual/bicultural education, and parental involve- 
^^'=int. 

The implications of our one hundred hour olus . conversation 
v:ith '/e^*T Jersey's educational administrators goes far beyond 
the Puerto ui-oc^r^ c^^-r-.m-i-^- ities - it reaches and conceivably 
effects every child in this state. 

mis is not to say that outstanding educators are not 
Quietly maximizing the educational experience of youngsters 
who are in their charge. They are there and they are recognized 
locally. It is not the purpose of- either the research we con- 
ducted or this report to make qualitative and/or quantitative 



1. -Mo<jo Castellanos, Th"e J^ispanic rxoerience in ^^ew^ Jersey 
".-^9^llL'' -'^'^ Jersey DepaFEment of rjucatlon, p. 17. 
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^""♦1 -tin.ctions betv;een administrators and/or districts. 

.Summary of Findings ^ 

^n over--all viev; of the educators* responses to our inter- 
viev; schedule (see appendix) in-.licates a highly patterned, though 
not mutually exclusive^ typology: 



TABLE II-l 
Types of Educational Administrators 



Characteristics 


Sensitive Dogmatic 


Fencesitting 


Assessment of Spanish 
vs English speaking 
students. 


Same, unfortu- 
nately, . • sys-* 
tern must Yse 
changed. 


i 

Same, of course. 
Ivhy should they 
i::e any 'f.ifferent. 

t 


Stresses neither 


Assessment of School 


Determined, by 
advancement of 
student. 


j 3ocird. of Educa- 
tion assesses. 

1 

1 


Poard's respon- 
sibilitv. 


Parents vie-^ of schodL 


Favorable . Quite 
pleased . 


' 

TlnfavoraMe 


Don't knov; 


Accountabi li ty 


r"^e are responsi- 
ble. 


■^ot us 


Depends on the 
conditions. 


.Assimilation 


1 

Against j Favor-one nation 
1 

! 


evasive- maybe 
both. 


Cultural Pluralism 


T 

Favor strongly j 

j 

j 


Against ! maybe both- 
} evasive 

i 

— 1 


Bilingual Iducation ' Support 


Opposed ; i-That is it? 
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Character i st ics 

Bilinqual rducation 
Equa 1/ccnnensatory 


jigual 


Ocqn^atic . Tencesittinq 

Ccmpensatory if ' Ccnbination 
at all ^ i 


Speaking Spanish in 
schcx)l 


T;hy not. , .as 
3.ong as tliey 
ccmnunicate. 


•^'ot in school 


.Oon't care 
either vay* 


Bilingual Fc^ucation 
incase oroups. 


Favorably 
for all. 


Opposed 


^"t^at does money 
!"iave to do ^ritli 
it? 


Pi;.erto ?acan cerson- 
rel 


^^■"eecl rnore-- 
lip-service. 


■''e interviev; j It's not up to 
peoplepp^not | us<...up to Board 
nationalities. | of FfTucation. 

1 i_ 


Cooperation with 
interviev;er 


Most coopera- 
tive. . .hypocri- 
tical at tin:ies<. 


straight facts...; Doesn't vjant to 
no pronises incrirninats him- 
i self. 

. — — ■ 


General feelijig 
tovjarrls Fpanish 
stuc'^ents. 


Open to 
suggestions 
j trying to help. 


•'sv.dm or sink ' ! Indifferent 
attitude. | 


Parents pxrticipa- 1 Yes - rrost 
tion in sc]")ool i necessary 
decision-rraking. j 


Ciat of the qiies-- To a certain 
tion* ' extent only. 

I 
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Findings; 

While 3 0fi of the educators indicate it is methodologicallv 
unbound to evaluate the educational development of children 
with a language barrier (primary language of comnunica tion 
being different from the language of instruction) in the same 
manner as for children rtho speak and understand ."^nglish fluently, 
all twenty-one districts do so inspite of thc^ recognize.-^ conse- 
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quences, Only 13% of the educators inclicated that they v:ere 
trying to correct this procedure, despite liv-,ited resources c, 
by using bi-lingual test monitors anf reporte^Jly intensive 
Spanish-sneaking personnel recruitnent. The fact remains that 
in most of the tv/enty one school districts the adr:iinistrative 
policy and procedures for Spanish-speaking oupils and stu-ients 
can only he '"^.escribeJ as 'sink or s^^iiri." 

There is an urgent neei for the schools to involve the 
local Hispanic community more fully and actively^ a view v/hich 
is not at all shared by the na.iority of the educators interviewed 
Sixty six per cent of the e'''ucators ciaijn that Puerto Rican 
parents viev^ their children's schooling favorably a perception 
unv/arr anted by the responses gathered fron the parent's question- 
naire (see chapter on Parents) . 

That educators are so out of touch with community sentii^ents 
about local educational institutions is not surprising V7hen you 
consider that the prevailing attitude among administrators is 
that * if they (parents and coztimunity) don't agree they must 
agree. * Hot/ever, there v/as an under-current in nost of the 
interviev/s where many of the educators seeined to be saying: 
•^7e knov; v/e have probie-i^s, but if we went looking for then - 
then there \'jould be no way of effectively avoiding them. ' 

O.'hat administrators perceive themselves in the hot seat 
is perhaps best seen in th3 responses v;e received concerning 
accountability. Seventy per cent stated that they agreed 
^'ith accountability, but only if it vras shared equally by parent. 



student/ teac!\er^ principal, superintendent, hoard, funding 
source; and 10^ even included the school custodian. 

It iS' a troubling commentary to note that most educators, 
v;hile not discouraging parental involvement do try to minimize 
it, are very anxious to have parents share equally in any procedure 
which would encompass responsibility and accountability for 
assuring definite levels of pupil attainment. 

The argument for parents sharing in the responsibility for 
their children's educational achievement would perhaps be more 
cogent and reasonable if; 1) Parents v;ere to become an integral 
part of the system and process; 2) Our culturally pluralistic 
society would be recognized as such and not be tv;isted out of 
shape by insidious ethnocentrism. 

Fifty ^er cent of the educators, the 'dogmatists', clearly 
espoused an assimilationist outlook o Their answers left little 
doubt about their values and the intensity of them: 

-'Vie are one main group, Americans-an .American nation"'" 
-''If v/e emphasize one culture, we have to be careful not 

to stifle another - vjho can control this''^ 

-"There are too many cultures to deal v;ith each one 

individually - it is easier to treat them, all as the American 

culture'' ? 

-^'You came to this country, you adapt to us '? 

-"We are americanizing you for your benefit. It is 
necessary to assimilate in order to live and function in this 
country : 



-"American society is ultimate (don't Puerto Txicans v/ant 
to advance? ) . " 

The ^' f ence-^sittinq* educators while ar»vocating assimilation 
stated? 

~'*r?hile other cultures should not be stifled, they should 
also not be encouraged'; 

-''Individual cultural heritage should, be maintained at 
hone at least nominally so that children not have identity 
(psychological) problems'' ; 

-''Cultural pluralism should be acknowledged to a certain 
extent, but not in the schools as that could be used as an 
excuse v;hen a student is doing poorly' . 

Those educators v;ho ';;ere verbally * sensitive • to cultural 
diversity and viewed cultural pluralism as a necessary educational 
vehicle v/ere not uniforia in their beliefs* 

-*'It is i^iportant not to lose one's identity"' j 

-"T^-ssirailation comes naturally in the long run, v^hether 
one wants it or not, so v;e don't have to v;ork at it ' ; 

-'One's culture and heritage might be lost or neutralized 
if it is not continually reinforced and enhanced'*-. 

"Schools should not be allovjsd to americanize . (sic) 
foreign peoples at the ey.pense of eliminating their language and 
cultural or ientation ; 

-''Citizenship indoctrination should not be forced on 
anyone v 
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number of eclucators even went so far as to say it may 
make more sense to change the school's language rather than the 
child's*'. 



It is our viev^ that the previously stated belief for Spanish 
exclusivity if implemented v/ould be just as disastrous in its 
consequences as is the current English mono-lingual approach. 
^ culturally pluralistic society (Me^\' Jersey--Puerto Rico) must 
equip her children thoroughly and efficiently'- to function 
in the languages and cultural mi-.ieux v;hich can reasonably be 
projected. The "'purpose'' (process and product) and importance 
of ec'^ucation was stated in the landmark P.rown v. Board of 
Education decision. The Supreme Court found education to ber 

a) The most important function of sta:te and local govern- 
ment; 

b) Required for performance of basic public responsibilities; 

c) Required for service in armed forces; 

d) The foundation of good citizenship; 

e) The principal instrument in awakening a child to cultural 
values ; 

f) The principal instrument in preparing for later 
professional training^ etc. 

l-Jhile schools are an important instrument for national 
integration (especially in a pluralistic society) , education 
lil'.e other mechanisms of nodernization may also be wideninq the 
gaps betv7een certain sectors of society rather than narrov:ing them 
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The disparities of advantage or asyrainetrical educational 
development is >^ut one irapediment to the achievement of a 
common core of values and institutions upon ^-rhich the legitimacy 
of any society must perforce rest. 

r^nthropology ^ unlike sociology, has given strong support 
for the mutuality of exchange betv^een various segments of a 
pluralistic society* Unfortunately, the policy implications of 
acculturation (anthropology) vis-a-vis assimilation (riociology) 
ecpecially in the field cf education are incomnlete and unclear 
due to the dominance of the latter conceptualization. For a 
variety of reasons, vie have made less use in recent years of the 
ethnic community as an instrument of acculturation . Because 
of language differences and the distinctive cultural background, 
of the Puerto Fican, the failure to develop efficient ethnic 
instruments to aid in acculturation has v;orked to the detriment 
of the Puerto ^vican and :^Tev; Jersey Hispanic. 

The role of education in the process of modernization and 
national integration in our culturally pluralistic society could 
become positive if acculturation were given a chance, hs 
ant'iropologist Clifford Geertz put its ''The integrative 
revolution does not do av;ay v;ith enthnocentrism, it merely 
modernises it. " 

One of the instruments for acculturation is bilingual 
education. Only fifty (50) per cent of the educators interviev/ed 
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supported the concept of bilingual education in genaral '••ith 

various orovisos : 

-If the transition from Spanish to English is done gra^.uallyr 
-If bilingual education is equal, not compensatory education * 
-If emphasis is given to English; 

-If English-'speaking children do not suffer any consequenceSc 

Too often assimilationist values dominated questions about 
bi lingua 1 education z 

--"English is our comj-non language. If anyone vjants to learn 
another language they can wait until they get to college'"'; 

-'•If a child clings to Spanish he vjill have more difficulty 
in making a transition to English'? 

-"It is vdifficult for a child to switch bacL". and forth 
from rncjlish to Spanish ; 

-"Other students v/ho are not Spanish-speaking will suffer, 
and they are our main priority since our national language is 
Englis.h'' ; 

-■*It tends to separate students into racial groups''; 
-''The process is too long. Besides, our society is not 
bilingual" ; 

-"It is a privilege to live in the United States where the 
right to learn another language might be considered"^ 

-''Puerto riicans should be grateful if bilingual education is 
provided at our expense and time. Millions of others have 
learned Znglish by means of our regular school system'. 
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The most encouraging response v^e did receive from the 
educators vras that if bilingual education were to be iiaplemented 
locally, the Qvcr\^;helrairlg response v?as for all income groups 
participating and for Spanish-speaking students to be mixed 
V7itli nnglish-speaking students. 

Clearly, the underlying motivation for this is assimilation 
and not the mutuality of exchange it would afford both Fnglish 
and Spanish-speaking youngsters. This pressure for assimilation 
cannot be underscored enough for over half of the school 
districts researched aclcnowledged that Puerto nican and Hispanic 
students \^rere "actively discouraged" from spec^Jcing Spanish 
amongst themselves . 
Again s 

-"They should become part of the whole student body"; 
-'They can always speak Spanish in their homes ; 
-''In school they should speak English'? 

It is a striking contradiction that vie spend millions 
of dollars to encourage students to learn a foreign language. 
Yet scant part of local school budgets go to maintain and 
further develop the native language competence already existing 
in children v;ho speak these same languages as a result of their 
o^m family background. On the contrary, schools go to all 
sorts of expenses to eradicate the child's language and sub- 
stitute the school's before ^^e begin to teach him. 
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h child vv.io is going through "citizenship** indoctrination 
and viho is told to " speaV .Unqlich, be ?\merican at school, 
and then goes horr»G only to be told don't speak English around 
here, you're Puerto P.ican'', can be caught in a serious dilemma 
and nay even become a cultural schizophrenic in an effort to 
please both home and school. 

It is unconscionable that Puerto 7ican and Hispanic pupils 
are nlaced in ''special education {i.e. "mentally retarded/* 
'culturally deprived'') classes based on tests v/hich measure Engli^rh 
langu-igc s!;ills. That a state--wide uniform procedure has yet 
to be developed and implemented v/hich is culturally and linguisti- 
cally neutral (read, not biased) for placement and needs evaluatior 
is catastrophic. To say that Spanish-sneaking youngsters are 
evaluated by Spanish-speaking teachers and/or counselors is 
administrative shorthand for educational nonfeasance • The issue 
is direct and irrefutable:: The consequences for far too many 
Puerto ^icans and Ilispanics in ?Tev7 Jersey are no different than 
if the local and state educational hierarchy had deliberately 
set-up a conscious policy of ' push-out' Spanish-soeaking youngsters. 
It is important to note that many parents believe this to he the 
case. When Puerto ^.icans are dropping out of school at a rate 
four times that of Anglo-whites and twice that of Black people, 
it is exceedingly difficult to argue against such a view. ■ . 

Especially, v.^hen so many educators openly espouse v;hat can only 
be viewed as insidious ethnocentr ism. 
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Testing, certainly current procedures, must be recognized 
as a serious educational road bloc): for Spanish--speaking studentSo 
The failure of existing instruments to validly measure Spanish- 
speaking children's capabilities is the principal reason for their 
inordinate relegation to the lov/er educational tracks. Puerto 

Hican children still tend to complete the phrase ''Bread and 

with coffee instead of butter. And they are still not sure 
whether "it is raining" or '^it is sunny'' v^hen th^ see a dravring 
of a person carrying an umbrella. It is incomprehensible that 
half a century after v;e have nut the infamous '"Alpha and Beta'* 
tests behind us^ there is still the need to say^ Tests designed 
to measure English comprehension and middle class cultural values 
cannot measure cognitive growth, communication skills, and social 
and emotional adjustment of non-English speaking children v;ho 
come from, all too often, underpriviledged families. 

In our search to find out how educators measured tho learning 
development of Spanish-speaking children we asked about local 
testing procedures. Forty seven per cent indicated that the 
Spanish-speaking students were administered the same measuring 
instrument that was used for non-Spanish-speaking students. The 
majority of these who did so admitted that such a procedure was 
not an accurate method of evaluating the learning development of 
Puerto Rican students. Some even confessed that they took the 
results with a "grain of salt" because of their lack of validityo 
Tho latter group indicated that they '^graded the results very 
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carefully, tal:ing into consideration the lack of knov/lcdgo of 
the English language of each child. (An aside to professors 
of testing and moasuraraont at graduate schools of education: 

happened to Whitehead, let alone Cronbach, Guilford, 
Thorndike et alia?) . 

Thirty per cent of the educators indicated that they used 
a Spanish test for their Spanish-speaking students. Seven 
per cent avoided testing their Spanish-speaking students and 
ten per cent left the measuring up to ' Spanish'-speaking t^i^achers 
or counselors." Six per ccant gave no definitive ansv/er. 

As to the issue of whether existing testing procedures 
are culturally biased, tv/enty seven per cent of the educators 
indicated that this is a "myth and is used as a means for 
justifying poor grades." Hov;ever, sixty per cent did acknowledg 
that present testing procedure is "faulty at best." If 
education in Mew Jersey is to bo "thorough and efficient'* 
the overwhelming majority of the educators v/e interviewed would 
v;elcome a state-wide overhaul (for some) or scrapping (for other 
of the existing testing and measurement procedures. 

Many educators verbalize parental participation in the 
educational process but only up to a certain points curriculum 
development and policy making is only for the "professionals". 
Parents are strongly urged to become involved in their children' 
educational process by helping them at home V7ith their homework, 
providing learning experiences such as ''field trips", traveling, 

books, dictionaries and even manners and obedience training « 
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Paronts ar3 ar.jod tc visit tho school, join the P.T.A. , attend 
dinners, discuss thoir child's progress or lack of it with tho 
teacher, and so on» 

Thirty three per cent said absolutely no parental involvomcnt 
in the 'professional arena''. Sixty throe per cent conceded that 
parents could (not should) be involve^l ''to a certain extent-' in 
curricula devolopracnt and maybe even lovr- level'' decision-making. 

!;ithout dissent, all the educators expressed concern about 
parental "lack of interest and involvement'' in the educational 
process of their children. It is important to note a subtle yet 
crucial distinction as to why educators and parents have such 
dichotomous viev;s about the latter 's ''participation''. 

Even when school systems make vigorous attempts of communica- 
ting to Sp-'^nish-speaking parents (bi-lingual flyers, bi-lingual 
meetings, bi-lingual counselors., etcetera), the fact remains that 
even these ''sensitive" systems are engaged in at best a one-v;ay 
flov; of information • The real question for all local public 
education systems in our state and country is: Participation by 
T;ho3e terms and definitions; participation v;here and when? 
participation at whose initiation? 

If 'parental involvement" is to be viewed by educators as 
problematical, then it must clearly be viewed as a universal 
problem and not one confined solely to Mew Jersey's Spanish- 
speaking citizens. The fact is that it is the rare school system 
that does nvOt take an adversary posture vis-S-vis parents, the 
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cloakou trappings to the contrary. 

Educators must recognize tho psycho-political inplications 
of meetings hold in school buildings, convened by educators, 
controlled by educators, chaired by educators, v;ith parents being 
recognized and participating at the signal of educators, the 
format of the program determined by educators, and the meeting 
adjourned by educators. If ''participation'' is at issue, then all 
segments of community life must respect the root and branch of 
this much-abused concept. 

It was difficult to determine, from our interviev/s vrith the 
superintendents and principals, precisely what educational tracltii 
systems are used in Hew Jersey and how safe-guards are built-in 
to preclude permanent track or educational dead-ends for Spanish- 
speakinrr youngsters . 

Twenty seven per cent of the educators stated that they do 
not employ tracking systems for Spanish-speaking students. They 
contend that they loan heavily on the judgements and recommenda- 
tions of counselors and/or available bilingual teachers for place- 
ment and advancement considerations rather txhan the more formalize 
systematic and rationalized procedures. 

Forty per cent of the educators indicated that their operatic 
al tracking system was used for both English as vjell as for 
Spanish-speaking students, hovjcvor , they contend that it is used 
"v7ith much more caution" for the latter group. They argue: 

a) Each child's track is subject to change primarily determi. 
od by performance and record. "i!o chance for educational deadend 
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b) Spanish-speaking students arcj being constantly evaluated 
and track chanqocl accordingly. 

c) Tracking system is very flexible. 

At least two districts v;orG reported as utilizing for 
Spanish-Gpeaking students the same tracking system developed for 
.English-speaking youngsters. In these tvro districts it was also 
noted that an individual student's track would not change until 
that student's knowledge of the English language, irregardiess 
of backgroun-l or primary language of communication, changes or 
unless the student shovjed signs of what these educators' character 
ized as -'aspiration or motivation'*. 

Finally, twenty seven percent of educators either contended 

that they did not know what a tracking system is or did not answer 

the question about tracking system and saf.pguardr9 for Spanish- 
speaking students • 

Forty six percent of the educators shared the view that the 
techniques used for English as a Second Language (ESL) should 
be different than those used in teaching English as a native 
language. However, most of the educators did not know what 
those techniques should be and how they should be defined . 
Thirty oorcent of the educators believed that ESL techniques were 
no different from existing English language techniques, though the 
recognised the -'possibility for modifications if the need arises" ^ 
The remaining twenty four oercr^nt e^i^^er indicated that ESL 
techniques should be left to the exports in linguistics or pleaded 
ignorance, 
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■Jhat ^'.'ouid c.ducators d''~ if they 'hcvd the necessary resources, 
vihcX compcnents wmld (tlvcy) develop to insure equality of educa- 
tion opportunitii.")S f<:r (their) students' ? Twenty percent of the 
cducat.:)rs took exception to the qu3sti:)n for they felt it implicit 
viev;ec{ tho status quo as unequal. These educators stated that 
their systems alro.-^cly had equal education opportunities for all 
their students p T'.dditional resources v/ould be v/elcoip/id hrnvever, 
but not for a drastic overhaul of the educational delivery systerio 

The overvjhe lining response to this question v/as twofold 2 
1) *'^Ioro individualized instruction p ' and 2) '-additional physical 
facilities. ' Only after those generalized areas V7erc: gotten out 
of the ^'7ay did the educators get rr.ore specific: 

a) reading programs staffed by specialists; 

b) more counselors and social v^.:'rkors^ 

c) more field trips; 

d) hardv.^are (closed circuit television) ; 
c) curriculum specialization; 

f) more personnel - bilingual staff; 

g) programs for improving parent/school relationship;* 

h) qualified teachers; 

i) extension of tutorial programs ? 
j) nursery education; 

k) vocational training 

Ten percent' of the educatvors frankly stated that they did 
not know v/hat to do to ''insure equality of education opportunities 
even, if the necessary resources'* vrere available. 
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The one cjaostion in the -administered intorvicv: scht^^Tulo 
which vicis not attitudinaL in nature drov the rnr.st open hostility 
by the educators. To thr^ qucsti-*>n, "H^'U' ^nnv Puerto ?icf^ns v/ork 
in your school": sixty norcent had "some''; tv/onty percent 
had *'somo'^ Snr?,nish-spealcing eraployees but not sure if Puerto 
?.ican; thirteen percent did irt ansv/cr; and seven percent se.i'] th-:.^y 
did not keep track of their eniployeGs* nationalities. The range 
of Puerto :Ucin personnel in these districts \:ith ''srme'^ v;as 
difficult to determine but it appears that it is from twenty to 
one v'ith the skev; dccidely to the lov/er nuniber. 

Tbo fact that v^e did not receive the hard data \7hich we wore 
seeking is perhaps compensated for by the rationalizations most 
of the educators apparently felt was necessary to explain their 
amorphous ansv;ers. Fifty three parcent of then made it very clear 
that it was their board's r'nd not their responsibility to recruit 
bilingual staff. They '* recommend, v/hatever it's v7orth, the board 
hires. ^* Thirteen percent stated that it was difficult to find 
'qualified ' Puerto <<ican teachers and if they were available they 
"usually have a heavy accent.^ These educators einphasized that 
bilingual recruitment of school personnel is a two-way street 
and that the Puerto Rican communities should supply more qualified 
teachers.' Tv/enty seven percent said that they did not recruit 
nationalities but rather ''qualif ie.-^. teachers.'* 

The final question wo put to our interviei/ees in the interview 
schedule v.'as whether they v/ould 'support a locally funded bilingual 
^"icultural program ^^ith significant conmunity input at all levels? 
(■ill you go to your board and make such a recommendation?'' 
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Pr^Vc^nty throe percont soonod to rcsnrnd f av^^^rA^^ly , however 
there v;ere S"^ nanv nr'^^vis'^s aro nrt sure v;hat thev sGG'aorl. t^ 
he saying. 'T'ho ^'-thors continsicv:^ t^-^ op^n jn thoir f enco-sittinc 

In o-V^ition to th3 intorviGv scho«.lules vjo administered to 
th*"^ *3uper inten- -lents and nrincinals in th;? tv/enty nne schools, 

als'^ sent auestionnairos (see apnondix) to the superintendents 
Tromipstinq harr^. data as sunolc-nontal to the attitudinel resnonso*^ 
Fonrt.-^on ^r forty seven percent of the research districts comniie^ 
Of those who did so, the responses ^'^ero «^ften franmontary, in- 
c^^olete, and in somo instances it is clear that questions 
viere. not fully understood. 

Unfortunately, the less than enthusiastic resnonse to our 
nuestionnaire raises more rucstions than tJie partial data permits 
us to answer. 

'^or oramnle, onl^7 five districts gave an ethnic breakdown 
of thoir students reading at their grade level.'' These five 
""istricts represent only thirty six percent of the comnlying 
districts and only t^-^enty four percent of the total tv;onty one 
resonrc^ districts « 

^^once, in no ^;ay can ^.^o nothodologically contend that these 
oartial findinas are in anyway representative of the l-^rger 
roc;earc'-> nopv;iation<. "^o^ever, t^-e seriou::- Questions that the 
oxistinrr '-''ata do raise an^ th'? lo^-- level of conr.eration evidenced 
hy the superinten'-'lents does portend for immediate documentation 
to insure that these p.^rtial findings are not, indee''\ representa 
tive. 
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T^.blG II"?. 

rthnic ^r o .nVs'- ^vn of Pup il's " '.o ' '.inr' p-' L O''-" Grade Lc .vg 1 

Cornjriunitv A 

1 
2 
3 

i\ 

5 

6 

Community P 



C-radc ^Puerto "^icans %rl?.ck %^nalo 

1 53 ^-3 f 

? 60 27 17 

3 88 fiC 52 

4 53 27 21 

5 SI 95 62 

6 31 68 64 



'^Puerto '^■icans 
72 
71 

82 
82 
.?0 
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Community C 



Crado 
4 

5 
8 
7 
8 



y. Puerto -r;icans 
50 
50 
33 
10 0 
37 



%Blacks SAnqlo 



6C 
77 
15 
63 
33 



57 
26 
23 
21 
3S 



Community D 



Grade 

n 

3 

5 
6 
7 

3 



^Puorto Ricans 
67 
54 

53 
a/t 

94 
56 
87 



%Blacks 
59 
47 
70 
80 
8 0 ' 
02 
84 



'uiglo 
17 
44 
57 
29 
86 
83 
57 
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Community E 

Grade 'i^ Puorto Rj.c^.ns %n lacks %Anglo 

1 60 33 3 

2 72 54 25 

3 70 60 13 

4 60 50 27 

5 48 39 27 
5 60 43 19 

7 64 65 55 

8 60 33 37 

9 52 37 19 
10 46 49 20 

11/12 55 46 30 



CompositG of the .-.aporting Communities (Grades 1-6) 
Grado ^Puortn r.icans %31acks %/\nglos 



1 62 38 7 

2 68 47 20 

3 75 53 36 

4 60 53 41 

5 73 73 34 

6 00 51 48 
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That public education is failinc the Puerto ilican child , 
that "the longer a Puerto Ilican child attanr'.s public 
school the loss ho learns , is, unfortunately, not news. 
That it continues unabated is catastrophic and criminal. That 
''TevT Jersey public education is failing not only Puerto Tvican 
and black youngsters, but secraingly nlso anglo-v/hites v/ith their 
so-called built-in "advantage*' of -'home environment ' is compelling 
cause for the ITev; Jersey Suprerne Court to move expeditiously and 
with full resolve in specifying both ''process and product," the 
'•'content'' of a 'thorough and efficient system of public schools. 
The issue is not simply ''the numbers of dollars invested,'* but 
rather v/hat is done v;ith - v;hat should be done v/ith - existing 
and/or projected educational resources and funding. 

The issue confronting the court and ]>^qvj Jersey educators 
has been cogently outlined by Professor Frank Cordasco of riontcl^ir 
State College: "Basically the Puerto Rican child is not a neivcomer 
to the American school. In many ways lie pre^sents himself to a 
school and society whose very nature is hetergeneous and variegatec 



2. r.ichard L. " uirgolis, Tho ];jQsers . (Research study commissioned 
by TkSPIP.?. of .lev/ York); see alsos Jo Cayce Ilorrison, o;he Puerto 
Rican Study ; New Yor!:!: Board of education, 1953; Frank Cr-.rdasco, 
''The Puerto Rican Child in the American School," Journal of -icgro 
Kuiuc ation^ 3 6 (Gepteml^cx" 1967) ; James Fcnnesscy, -^vn Exploratory 
Study of ^ Ion-English Speaking riomes and "vcademic Performance ^ 
3altiraores "Research and Oevelopnent Center for the Study of Social 
Organisation of Schools and the Learning Process, Johns Hopkins 
University, 1?67. 
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and to xvhich th;. non-Fnglitih sr^O'^.l.'.lnq child is no stranger. 
In this sense, tho acquisition of English for the Puerto '^ican 
child (if nocessory and inevitable) is not a grent problem? 
certainly, it is a soluble problem to v;hich the American schor^l 
brings a rich and successful Gxporionce« « « Uhat is more important 
to the Puerto 'lican child (and to .'Nmerican society) is t he process 
of acculturation . Hov does the Puerto 'lican child retain his 
identity? His language? liis culture? In substance this remains 
the crucial problcr , and in this crucial context , the role of the 
"American society needs to be carefully ass'issedo I f the Puorto 
P.ican child is sinned against today, the tragedy lies in the ccm- 
tinuGd assault against his idonti ty , his language p and his cultura 
v/ellsnrings , In this sense, his experience is not fundamentally 
different from that of millions of other children to v/hom the 
""uiorican school was a mixed blessing. This is in no v/ay a depre- 
cation of the egalitarianism of the rimerican 'common school,' 
but rather a roaf f irmatic.^n of the loss of the grc^at opportunity 
that a free society afforded its schools to nurture and treasure 
the rich and varied traditions of its charges. The 'melting pot' 
theory is at best an illusion measured against the realities of 
American sc?ciety^ and a true discernment of its strengths » 

In another light, the Puerto .lican child is the creature of h 
social context s Its opportunities or lack of opportunities <. If hi . 
needs are to be met^ they can only be offoctivoly met insofar as 
the nee>'.s of this context are met . school whicli is not communit ^ 
orix?ntod is a poor school, it is even more so for the urban school 
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v;hich is the hoir of the nyriad comploxit ies '..f a rnpidly de- 
ter ioratinr centra 1 city. llrre inpcrtant than the Puerto "lican 
child's lack of nnglish, is tho lac!; that 0Cf-:ino:.uc security 
an:l v/ell-bcincj that relates hin to a viable family structureo If 
the Puerto Ricai. child's rT^ajr^r disonchcantnont does not result 
from the segregated schools into v;hich his poverty has placed him, 
still one v/ould nave to deplore the school's inability to cope 
V7ith the alienation that segregation spav/ns, and the bitter des- 
titution that poverty brings to its children. ''^2) 

Earlier we raised the ''striking contradiction" of the 
raillicns of dollars spent in encouraging students to learn 
'"foreign languages * while nary a penny of locally raised educationa: 
funding (excluding federal Title VII monies) goes to the main-- 
tainenco and enhancement of the native language competence of 
Spanish-speaking youngsters. The reporting districts indicated 
a mean percentage of 2.95% of the ''locally raised operating budget^^ 
goes for "foreign language development o " 

^t the same time the reported mean percentage of "locally 
raised'-' monies that was earmarked for '' special education 
(emotionally disturbed, culturally deprived, mentally retarded; 
and biologically impaired children) ^'as 7«05%o Due to the 



3. CordascO/ op. cit. 
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inappropriate v;ord:Lng of this question in our questionnaire v;e are 
unable to make a valid determination as to what percentage of these 
youngsters are Puerto Rican. 

Mmost one (.91) percent of the locally raised monies goes for 
speech therapists and the necessary equipment to meet the needs of • )■ 
those students v/ith audio-logical deficiencies. 

These figures supplied by the reporting districts certainly sup-- 
norts the contention raised by a grov^anq number of Puerto Rican parents? 
' If my child v;as blind his handicap v;ould be less of a problem in his 
schooling than is his inability to comprehend English." Somehov; v;e 
have lost sight of the purpose for the 'language of instruction'' — 
instruction . That 'English' has come to be perceived by all the 
educators vie researched as synonymous for the 'educational development 
of ^uerto RicansV is unsound oedagogy to say the very least. 

Cross-cultural studies have documented that children learning to 
rea d in their native language are able to master reading in the 
second language quicker than cheir peers who began in that language. 
Add> * ionally, the former also develop better cognitive and concept 
building skills - basic tools for all further learning. Studies in 
bilingual Quebec shov; that children x^ho have received a balanced ed- 
ucation in two languages ; and d^^-iveloped normal literacy in both lan- 
guages are markedly superior to their peers in late adolescence on 
verbal and non-verbal tests of intelligence. 

In Puerto Hico^ studies conducted by Columbia University showed 
that the learning achievement of Puerto Rican children via Spanish was 
markedly superior to American children in the U.S. using their own 
r=oth3r tongue. English. If learning is truly the raison d'etre for 
Jmblic education^ then 'Tew Jersey educators can no lonvjer turn their 
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\ac' s to an irr nvf uta* -Ic fact': ^nnni'^;- i,s o p'lon^t.rc lar.fjviaao- .rt 
?r.sior to Irja r.n r.r a nat3>^o Tanruago th^v is rnqlis^'o ^ilin^ual 
education for non-rnqlisl? speaking stuv^ents is '"tliorough anrl 
efficient e^lucationJ 

Of the reporting districts, seventy seven percent indicated that 
they operatecl a high school eguivalency program and that the -nean 
percentage for Puerto -"".ican participants vas 29.8?;. The same 
percentage, though not necessarily the same districts as above, 
reported having adult basic education programs. Including two 
.^listricts '.-.^'lich renorted only one percent " of Puerto Ilican enrollee 
t'.ie /lean -"i^ercen tage for Puerto Hican students was 32. Hv. Excluding 
the noninal districts; Puerto ..'cican participation rose to a nean 
of 4.?%. 

That there is such a high percentage of Puerto .?.icans narticipa- 
ting in high school equivalency and adult ;>asic e-^lucation programs 
is eloquent testimony to Puerto nican per serverance for education 
an'^. self-ad\'ancement insnite of significant obstacles. If anything, 
there shou.ld he :-l real and concerted effort to expand and extend 
the33 adr.ittc-'Ily "limited/' orogrars. 



3A. Marilyn Tamuels, Allan "^ceynolds and ^^allace Lambert, tommunica- 
tional Efficiency of Cl:ildren Schooled In a Foreign Language," 
Jcua^na 1 jD E;'uca^ Vol„ 60, 'Jo. 5, October, lf?69o 

iiearings ^'efore thci Soecial Sub-Coinrnittee on Eilinqual Education , 
"av V], 19, 26, 29, 31, 1967, U.S. Government Printina Office. 



^ny definition of thorough and efficient'' education voust 
includG bilingual/bicultural education for all of the previously 
stated reasons an^"* such e^./.ucation must e'^^racc adult programming c 

To underscore Professor Cordasco's contention that ''a 
school which is not coirti^.unity'-oriented is a poor school," it riust 
ho. said that schools as public institutions can no longer be raerely 
located in a particular neighborhood, but rather must increase its 
sta]<-o anc"^. share significantly in the totality of the existing 
lifestyle, ^^iable neighborhood communities v/ith close relation- 
ships among nearby families is one of the most positive character- 
istics of city life. Schools can and should play a key role in 
facilitating such relationships. 

I'ileighborhood community schools should reflect and strengthen 
neighborhood cultural niores, the ties that bind the community 
together o They should assist the neighborhood residents to cope 
^■j±th the society at largOo 

Educators must not lose sight of the fact that it is 
peoDle v^ho give a schoo' life. Since no one has a greater 
interest in the education of children than parents, parents should 
be encourager"' to help an^^. share in t'>e creation of their school - 
a community energy center, home for a range of community-based 
social services and base for a variety of community-insDired 
self-directed programs . 



Conclusion 



The issue of acculturation vs assimilation strikes at the 
heart of v?hat thorough and efficient" education must entail a 

"The assimilation vision of ""-merica has been something of 
an illusion - a generous and idealistic one, in one sense since 
it hold out the nromisc of a kind of psychological equality 
under the banner of an ip.partial symbol of America larger than 
the symbols of any constituent groups — but one which exhibited 
a consic^erable degree of sociological naivete^' ^ j v;rites Pro- 
fessor ''.ilton Gordon the esteemed scholar of American immigration 
history. 

The ;'ev7 Jersey Suprene Court and the educators can ill afford 
to ignore his learned commentary; "The major efforts of im - 
migrant - adjustment agencies should he directed tov/ard accul - 
turation , . • This places the emphasis on the provision of instru- 
mental skills^ adequate use of the English language not at 
th ^ expense of (nor denigration of) but in addition to the native 
tongue, occupational training, orientation to standard technologic 
devices, knov/ledge of how to make use of the vast array of America 
educational opportunities, . . The functional goal vrould be the 
successful rclationsM.ip of the im^nigrant, both culturally and 



'lilton nordon, ^.ssinilation in American Life , 'lev; York- 
Oxford University Press, 1964; p. 129 ^ 



Table III-; 





Gordon's Paradicjin of 


.Assimilation (5) 










Type of Assinilation 








Group 




struc- 
tural 


^^arital 


Identi- 

fica-- 

tional 


Attitude 

Rscep*^ 

tional 


Behavior 

Recep- 

tional 


Civic 


Blades 


Varia- 
class 




vo 


No 


r?o 


No 


Yes 


Ethnic 
Catholics 


Substan- 
tially 

Xc;o 


(Varia- 
tion by 

ciraa) 






Partlv 


Mostly 


Parti 


Jews 


tially 
Yes 


No 


Substan- 
tially 
No, 


No 




P.art ly 


'*'ostl 


Puerto 
Ricans 


Mostly 
No 


No 


No 


No 


No 


No 


Parti- 



5* ibid r). 7 6 

FxDlanation of tynes s ^' Cultural assimilation , change of cultural 
patterns to those of host society? structural assimilation , large- 
sale entrance into cliques, clubs, and institutions of host societ 
on primary group lavnl;: marital assimilation , large scale inter- 
marriage; ident if ica tional assimilation , development of sense of 
peoplehood based exclusively on host society; attitude receo - 
tional assimilation, absence of prejudice: behavior recent ional 
assimilation , absence of discrimination; civic assimilation , 
absence of value and pov;er conflict'' (ibid, p, 71) . 
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structnr r,lly , to th.. 30r:on:''."\ry cjroups ^n*.^. instrumental institutionr 
areas of American life. Chnnning tho ■:'^irection or naturo of his 
intimate y primary group comnunal lifp ^TOuld be excluctc^J as a 
fcisiblG or desirahlo proOiuct of dircctprl effor t. (gj 

The real issue confronting ?^.merica, according to Gordon, is 
''structural pluralism... the major key to the understanding of 
the ethnic makeup of American society , vrhile cultural pluralism 
is the minor one'.^^j Thirty years ago Gunnar ^^i.yrdal documented 
in his magnum opus that "secondary group associations''^ (job and 
places of employment) are crucial for primary group interaction 
(structural assimilation). In shorty educators might more 

appropriately turn their expressed concern for '-assimilation'" to 
the arena of "behavioral receptional assimilation'* v/hich is pre--' 
cludinq Puerto Rican socio-economic nobility. 

To localize this problem, it is important to point out 
evidence is available which indicates that educational achievement 
is not directly transferable and related to the occupational 



ibid, p. 243 

7, ibid, p. 159 

8. Gunnar "lyrdal. An American Dilemma, ?lcv7 York." 194 4 
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onportunitios av^il-^.blR to Pue3rto "^.icans in *'^ov/ Jersey (seo Table 
II-4) . 

F'-lucation makes -i differoncG in the occup^.tionil opportunities 
available to Pu.-rto Ricans, ths?.t is quite clear , ^ut only un to a 
^oint > For examnlG^ t^.O percent of t'-^os^ ^'ith 5 years or less of 
education had been able to achieve either a vmite collar or 
shillerl craft job, while 18.5 percent of those with 6 to 3 ye^rs c 
education and 19.1 oercent of those ^-'ith 9 to 13 years of educatic 
had achievGi.1 a similar occupational level. T'fhon you group togeth< 
the category of w te collar and skilled occupations v;ith opera-- 
tivcs^ 23.9 percent of those vjith the lov^est educational levels 
wern so situated, v/hile those v-ith 6 to 8 years anr" those vrith 
9 to 13 years of education were equally ^ 57.4 oercent, situated. 
':"he level of education, or the lack of it, tells us more about the 
v;ho are unemployed than it does about determining the occupations 
individuals are able to achieve. 
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Table 1 1- 'I 



(9) 



(-'ccupntion of Jlo.-^.d of ^^ousohold ?)y Education of Plead of Household 

Education 

Occupntion 0-5 ycnrs 6-8 years 9-13 ye?rs 



V'liitG collar, crafts- 

nen 6 . 0 

Oporativo- 17. P 

Laborer, service, farm 41.8 

Unomploycd 34.3 

Totals ino% 

"'o. of Respondents 67 



18.5 
38. 9 

33.3 
9.3 

10 OS 
54 



19 .1 
38.3 
38.3 
4.3 
100% 
47 



x2 = 23.39574 .0F=6 P<.001 lamda nC=0.020 ganna.= ( + ), 44742 



9 . GC.'TUX ^onortr Puerto Uican ComT\unity,\7ineland , ■^ew Jarsoy , 
lf^70, p. 70. ' ^ 
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\ Occup^^.tion of F^.ploycfl 


Persons ^ y rthni 


CltV (;.:.J.) 




\ 

\ 
\ 

\ 

\ 

Occupati^on 


^►Puerto 
^. i c a n s 




%Whites 


'CO - '70 


'70 


•70 


!• Prof .V tech. , 

& kindrGcl workers 


2.7 - 4.2 


S.3 


16.7 


2. ■'.•^naneirs , sdra. 
except 'far^ 


2,1 - 2.3 


2.2 


9.4 


3. Sales anVl Clerical 


7.7 -13.2 


13.3 


28. 9 


Craftsmen'. 


Z.2 -11,3 


P. 3 


1^ .2 


5o Operativcs\ Laborers 


^^2,1 -55,2 


38.9 


20. S 


^>o Service ■''orhors 


10.1 -11.1 


22.1 


9.5 



farmers and 

/Agricultural ^"^orkGrs 5.7-1.7 .9 .6* 
or soc io- v^.c onom i c a 1 ly ? 

•liddle Class? (^'1 2) 4.8 - 5.5 10,5 26.7* 

Strivers' (;^3 &. ^i) 15. 9 -24. 5 27.6 43.1 

l-:orking poor- (''5,6, :r 7) 77.9 -63.0 61.9 30.1 

the .f^: in category -^7 for v/hites is included, among the middle 
class as they are ovorv/helming farmers whereas for Puerto Ricans 
and Blacks they are overv7helr:>.ing agricultural workers. It must 
be pointed out that category '!'-7 does not include migrant farm- 
vrork.ors, day haul farmv/orkers vjho reside outside of ^""ev/ Jersey, 
and Puerto ^ican contract v;orkors. 

10, U.S. Bureau of the Census 

P C (1) - C 32 IlGV? Jersey ^72) 
P C (2) -ID {'63) 
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If hilinnu.?.!. education ic to have- n demonstrable ii-n^^ct 
(measuroMont and' evaluation of botli "process"' and ''product") 
on non'-nnglish sneaking students in r-ov^' Tersey, it is important 
to point out vjhat bilingual education is. 

In a nutshell r bilingua l education is using the child's 
native tongue as the medium of instruction until such time as 
the child is able to mar;ter the language of the domina n t culture . 

1, )?iilingual education is an issue of language and 
learning; 

2. Bilingual education is a total curriculum for conceptual 
and instrumental development; 

3* Bilingual education is reflective of the needs of the 
non--English speaking students throughout the educational process 
(early childhood, elementary, secondary, special, vocational, 
continuing and adult education and as a concept embraces also 
guidance counseling) : ♦ 

4. Bilingual education is a process geared tio individual 
needs and capabilities; 

5. Bilingual education as an educational concept should not 
be limited solely to non--Cnglish speaking children? 

6. VJhile English as a Second Language (ESL) is a component 
of bilingual education, it must be noted that bilingual education 
as a pedagogical approach makes a clear distinction betv/een 
education and language (e*g* betv;een the content of education and 
the vehicle by v/hich it is acquired) ; 
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This is not to say that bilingual education is the 
ultimate answer for the Spanish-speaking and other non-English 
speaking students in I'ow Jersey. Furthermore, it must be stated 
categorically that bilingual education, in the final analysis, 
can in no way be viewed as 'thorough and efficient'^ education« 
Bilingual education is equal education^ however Hispanic 
education parity with all the other youngsters is in leality 
a woefully short-sighted prescription for progress. Equality i. 
in this instance, appears to be a ''Potemkin Village," Ultimately r 
the results from the ^levr Jersey Department of Education's state-- 
wide testing ivill determine the gaps bilingual education can 
reasonably be expected to close for non-English speaking students. 
What is yet to be determined v;ill be the mutuality of benefits 
English-speaking youngsters V7ill receive by being involved in 
such curriculum and programming « It may very well be the case 
that bilingual education in the short run will have more impact 
on those participating English dominant students than even the 
Spanish-speaking youngsters. 

Vie are hoping that educators throughout this state will 
reflect on these findings and utilize the open-ended recommenda- 
tions as benchmarks in the evolutionary process of defining and 
implementing "thorough and efficient" education. 

Recommendations 

1) Clearly defined state and local educational policy in 
the area of bilingual education; 
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2) Clearly defined parameters for all programs of bilingual 
education, including teacher training, expecially viesigned 
curricula and teaching aids relevant to each language group, and 
the development of bilingual tests « 

3) Funding to be in proportion to existing individual needs 
(non-English speaking students) and total volunteer participants 
(including English dominant youngsters; 

4) Seek the advice of private and public institutions like 
the Puerto Rican Congress of Mew Jersey, ASPIRA of Nev; Jersey, 
Puerto r.ican Studies Dep:=:rtment of Livingston College, and others 
for research activities, curriculum development, materials and 
tests for bilingual projects and contracts for project evaluation; 

5) Institute state and local bilingual policy and monitoring 
structures ; 

6) Testing and measuring instruments to be developed and 
implem.ented which are valid for non-English speaking students; 

7) Consignment of non-English speaking students to 
educational tracts to be postponed until t^6 is implemented; 

8) Child study teams .be immediately upgraded with the 
capability for valid assessment and appropriate placement? 

9) Expansion and extension of high school equivalency 
and adult basic education programs n 

10) Schools as community energy centers; 

To Now Jersey's teachers, principals, superintendents, 

board members, and state officials we can only add that we 

are prepared to work hard and diligently v/ith you to the ultimate 

of our resources to insure that together we can realize and opera- 

O . tionalize a '^thorough and efficient' education for all Mev; Jerseyans 
ERIC Ij_39 



ADDENDUM 



In keepincj with tho spirit of our continuing cooper-ition 
v/ith all education officials, it is incumbent for the Puerto 
r.ican Congresr to share in summary form responses to the Mev; 
Jersey I^epartr.ient of r^ucation's six hundre^■^ and fifty nine (659) 
questionr, "Tov;ardr a Definition of "Thorough and Efficient*", 

I General questions relating to the Questions 1 to 12 
method of developing a ''thorough 

and efficient* definition . 

"Thorough and efficient" is both the equality of input and 
equality of e.lucational achievement. Conceptually ''thorough 
and efficient • :?.ust be viewed in evolutionary and not in static 
teriiis. ^Jhat is important is not to stand the educational system 
on its head for merely the sake of change but rather to open up 
and broaden the base of policy and decision-making. 

Fqual educational opportunities must reach each and every 
child for only by so doing v/ill nchools, districts and regions 
•?e equalized. At the same time vre must not forget those youngsters 
and adults ^u'jo have dropped out of the educational system, in spite 
of the constitutional mandate for -'thorough and efficient educatioi 

II Planning Questions 13 to 61 

A broadened base for planning procedures must be developed 
anr*^ impleiaented at both the regional and state levels. It is 
iioped that such a procedure v/ould be both flexible and structured 
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to insure broad ..corraunity i:iarticipation. for appropriate priority 
develop- >ent, which v/oulcl include evaluation, assessment, research 
anO. instructional planning activities « 

The relationrjiiip betiAjeen regional and state planning taskforces 
could V*e coor-.'-inated via a statewide testing program correlated 
\*ith the program budgeting system • 

III -Asses snent Questions G2 to 103 

Just as thorough and efficient*' mandates valid toasting and 
measuring procedures for student placements, assessment procedures 
li]:ev7ise must be developed and implemented to monitor and evaluate 
programming vrhich is to be geared to the specific needs of, for 
example the non-- English speaking youngsters and adult education. 

A total assessment program would appropriately include a 
regional assessment of local boards of educati'^n, only if there 
v/as a. mix of Loth regional and state input into this structure. 

additionally, the assessment procedure would include teachers, 
•oarents, and other interested individuals in insuring that 
educational programming (the "process*') realizes goal attainment 
{t;:e 'product ') « 

IV Educational Programs general Questions 104 to 155 

The scope of the educational urogram should be determined by 
existing pupil needs* Thin is to say that ''thorough and efficient * 
is more than just equality of eH.ucation programming but that such 
programming must also concomitantly overcome the existing gaps 



of educational achievGMeiit . The lasting consequences of the 
present c^.isparities of advantage or asymmetrical educational 
development v/ill surely be the larger tas.kp even more so than 
the carrying forth of ''thorough and efficient*' education in say 
five years hence. 

The rAa':fnitude of existing needs is such that the responsibility 
of state od'j ::ational officials an^l their develoonent and evaluative 
tas3,.forces woulrl seeia to be crucial to such an under takin^f. 

^s the role of the State Department of r.ducation should be 
the root and branch for thorough and efficient'" education, its 
existing structure and delivery system of services mandates re- 
thinking. A re-^organization of the state department's division 
of labor an"*-, table of organization along the lines of nevjly con- 
stituted regional districts should be developed and operationali?:edo 

The infusion of master teachers, parents/ and educational 
administrators at the state level from regional dii;.'Cricts and 
private agencies v;ould appear to be both desira]:>le and appropriate o 
A i;ureaucracy too far removed from the nitty gritty of the class-- 
room and comraunity is, indeed, a prescription "^or the status quo. 

V . Education Programs Vocational Education Questions 156 to 25 

Too often vocational education is, in the final analysis,, 
state financing and training for industrial manpo-'^er needs, 
rhile a ^7ell trained labor force is necessary for the enhancement 
of the state's industrial base, it is time for vocational education 
to also provide capabilities for economic cooperatives as a measure 



for 'broadening the existing avenues of socio-economic rnobiliryo 

VI ^educational ProgrcAra; Special Education Q uestions 258 to 2T. 

Tne county child study tearas are ineffective ^ o\it of tune with 
the operational nee.-i^". of special education teachers, and are more 
of a contributing force than they are a factor in solving the 
individual problems of these youngsters* 

Special education is the stepchild of each and every district. 
^ statev/ide thrust ir^.pleiriented by master teachers of special 
education (practitioners not theoreticians) is very much in order. 

VII E'Tucational Progrem: Compensatory Questions 298 to 31 ' 
Dlucation 

■■/e are in strong agreement v;ith the "Te^*'' Jersey Education 
Association (I'oJoEoAo) that compensatory education is something 
^'7e should guarantee to nach individual child." Furthermore, as 
-:oJ.f:.a. notess "It is not however, a separate system of educa-- 
tion,..« but an essential part of thorough and efficient educationo 

To the question of bilingual educcition, ~\.1.7\.K. states:- 
'^Bilingual and non-standard English education should be mandated 
for any individual child for whom the need is determined regardless 
of what school district he or she lives in. Bilingual education 
should also be made available for any children who desire it 
reqardless of th^ language background of the families" (response 
made available by .Tei; Jersey Oepartiaent of Education) . 
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To the extent that adult education is compensatory education 
v?a would also incluf':e bilan«:Tual programming « 

A rec/ional director for compensatory education procrams 
'^'ould insure that such prograimninq is sharply focused reqionally 
in "':^ot'<\ do.velop\\\ent and asr>ess^ent levels to insure constitutional 
mandate is upheld. 

^111 Organization vQuestions 320 to 40i 

It's the feeling of the Puerto Pvican Congress of T^ew Jersey 
that a thorough and efficient* education requires reorganization 
of our educational delivery system* As a first step, in this 
process of reorganization ^ vje propose that the state supercede 
local boards of educations and establish ne\i school districts with 
boards that have a regional outlook. These nev7 districts should 
constituted with the ain of meeting the follov/ing criteria 5 

1, They should have ethnic and racial balance. 

2. They should have a similar population density, 

3, They should be geographically compatible^ 

4. They should have an optimum and similar financial capacity 
although v/ere student needs assessment so determine^ additional 
funds should bo provided for compensatory education programs. 

All of the regional districts \>;ould be mandated to bo organ- 
ized on Jcindergarten to tv^elfth grade basis. The districts v/ould 
also be required to offer early childhood (3 years) and adult 
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Gc'ucatiou on an optional basii^ for tiiosc rcsiclents vmo ronuost 
it. 

T-\G Pu. rto "^.ican Congress also fc^ls that the size of a 
r»chool and tho. ipupil/toachor ratio hav.j an offoct on a thorough 
and efficient system of education. Thi.is^ wg recomincnO. that maxiiaum 
school sizes ana pupil/teacher ratios be osta);lishod basc:l on an 
objective assessment of student needs. 

The Board of Eilucation for th3 nev7 regional school districts 
can 'je selected either by election or appointiaent or a combination 
of bot2i methods, our only concern is that such boards reflect the 
total community vrithin the district boundaries, ^"'e also recognize 
that laymen are, and '.'ill continue to be, the persons who are mostly 
responsible for policy-making (as members of boards of education) 
in education. To aid them in discharging that function, the state 
Si\ould provide them v;ith the training on a periodic basis. 

The question of tenure must be ansv;ered in the affirmative 
to attract and retfsin quality personnel ^ v/e must provide them with 
job security, adequate salaries and fringe benefits, and opoortuniti 
to participate to tLr^ fullest extent in the process of policy 
designing. 

^/e cannot endorse the concent of the year round school. It's 
the state responsibility to provide adequate facilities in order 
for the education provided to our school children to 'thorough and 
efficient'. The year round school concept is a way of getting 
around tliir: responsibility. Me realize that the State.' 3 taxpayers 



are alroavly heavily burrloned and that thQ cost of new facilities 
may throatGn to increase this burden* Kc strongly urge that prioriti- 
as to allocations of existing revGnu3S bo revicvjed and revised v;hero 
pc.^si^-^lo in order to maka the required new facilities available v.'ith-" 
out the need for additional taxation. V^o must bear in mind, that the 
schools er.ist for our childrens benefits and not vice-versa. Over- 
crovTded and overused facilities are not conducive to a thorough and 
efficient educatioHo 

Vie cannot endorse either, the institution of a voucher systeri. 
"■^hile such a systen at first glance appears to offer freedom of 
choice, on closer examination we realize that people seek this so- 
called freedom of choice because our system as presently constituted 
is not providing our children v;ith a thoroug^l and efficient education. 
That is to say, if and v^hen our educational system provides our stu- 
deiits I'^ith coTTi?->rehensive educational opportunities, the question of 
vouchers v/ill become a moot one. 

I : : - Staff r^ducation Questions 410 to 491 

'•hile '.:e have previously stated our support of tenure for pro- 
fessional staff in our schools;, \?o feel that teachers ahould be 
evaluated periodically (5 years) for competency o Teaching lafooratoric 
should bo established through the state and. at the districts expense 
teachers should attend these for upgrading of their skills. These 
laboratories should not ^-^e seen as elirainating "in service" training 
sessions, seminars, and lectures that are 'f^resently off red by the 
districts. 
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The Congrass feci?: that existing certification procedures are 
by -J and large adequate ^ with the addition of the periodic (5 years) 
evaluation proviso. That is to say, rocertif ication should be issuer 
at the end of th-o five-year period. In order to avoi.l abuses, ue 
insist that before any decision is made to deny recertif ication, a 
teacher be granted the opportunity of attending a teaching laboratoj 
and that his/her recertif ication be ultimately decided by a committo 
that includes his peers, 

also foel that requirer^ents should be established for the 
granting of certification in the area of bilingual education. h 
task. force should be established to define the requirements in this 
area. This task force should include community persons, profossicna 
v'ith co?npotence in Bilingual Education, teachers and administrators c 

The Puerto "^acan Congress is of the opinion that the quality c 
the school staff - both instructional and non-instructional - does 
Viave a determinate effect on a "thorough and efficient education." 

X , Facilities Questions 492 to 57'- 

The Puerto Rican Congress feels that it is necessary to have 
minimum mandatory requirements for educational physical facilities. 
The quality of the facilities is an aspect of tjiorough and efficien-f 
education. 

The state should inspect all school buildings, public and 
private, and these facilities should be rehabilitated or replaced ir 
order to conform to minimum mandatory requirements. 

The minimum mandatory requirements should includes 



1. Uniform builCing anJ safety codes for all schools in the 

stat-^. 

2, That schools he designed vjxth structural flexibility in 
orCor to accoraodatG chancres in the lucational program. 

In addition to these tvio criteria, the following must also 
be ta!'.en into account: 

lo Facilities must ]-^e designed to provide for early childhoc 
and adult education. 

2. School buildings should be multi-functional, that is the 
school building should reflect the concept of the school as a com- 
munity "enerry center 

Tie also feel that the content of school fectlities {furniture , eta 
should he subject to the same minimal standards for safety, flexi-- 
bility of use, and aesthetic appearance as school buildings. 

XI o Budgeting Questions 571 to 62 

The state should encourage community participation in plannin 
and budgeting. Kov;ever, since under our proposed regional school 
district concept, tho: state is ultimately responsible for providing 
the school's finances, the state school board should have the final 
T-.^ord on budgeting matters. 

^Tliat v/e v/'ould like to see is a system whereas the state -.'1 
allocates the optimum amount per student in a lump sum to the re- 
gional school districts^ plus the sums necessary for compensatory 



:;^rogramSr and tho regional board determirin^;[ soocific cr-cponditurGS 
fron these luno fun^.'^.s- 

^•:egional scliool districts shoulr;! not have to raise funds 
locally? any such efforts s::ould be 'leternineJ at a statev;ide"» Ipvoj 

Although v;e have previously stated that school financing shoul 
be similar for the different regional school c'istricts, in no case 
should financing of a district by the state be less than \;hat that 
district or its component parts were spending previously per pupil 
undor locally-raised revenues. Thus, it is obvious that an optimum 
an-'l similar financing means that all districts under our reconmenda- 
tions v;ill receive at least ^/hat th'? highest S'-^cnding district is 
enen'iing per pupil presently. 

Vjtequate school financing is an essential aspect of ^'thorough 
and efficient e^iucation„" 

XII. Evaluation Que^stions C27 to 659 

It is i-^possible to define thorough and efficient unless there 
is, i-aplicit that definition, a motion of ongoing qualitative l-:Tiprove 
ncnt. That is to say, the concept of thorough and cofficient requires 
the evaluation of progress „ 

Th'3 cualitative measurement of progress should include tiic 
setting of stanttards for students' achievements, and ongoing assessmer 
of our methods: for achieving thorough and efficient e^^Aicaticn as v^ell 
as periodic reassessraent of the goals of our educational syste'^.. 



Ml public schools should he required to develop a program of 
self evaluation and the sa:-ne should be required of the proposed 
regional school districts. School and districts should report on 
th'cjir efforts to reinody deficiencies identified by the evaluation 
process . 

A program shoulr'. be instituted to follov? un on our students 
beyond the 12th grade, after all in the final analysis a thorough 
and efficient education should have as its purpose the preparation 
of in:livi;.^uals capable of functioning optimally in society. 
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